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Foundations for the Future. By adding historical and practical context going 
back to U.S. policy and practice in interrogations during World War II, the 
Vietnam conflict, and the ongoing war in Iraq, this newest volume contributes 
to the high-profile public dialogue on how U.S. military and civilian agencies 
can best obtain information from prisoners of war and other categories of legal 
and illegal combatants without compromising the principles upon which the 
nation was founded. 
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FOREWORD 



Robert A. Fein, PhD. 

Member, Intelligence Science Board 
Chairman, ISB Study on Educing Information 



In September 2004, the Intelligence Science Board, an advisory board 
appointed by the Director of National Intelligence, initiated the Study on Educ- 
ing Information (El). This study is an ongoing effort to review what is known 
scientifically about interrogation and other forms of human intelligence collec- 
tion and to chart a path to the future. 

As part of our efforts, we have worked closely with faculty and students of 
the National Defense Intelligence College. The NDIC Press published Educing 
Information: Interrogation: Science and Art, Foundations for the Future, a book 
based on Phase I of the Study on El. Three students, Special Agent James Stone, 
U.S. Air Force; Special Agent David Shoemaker, U.S. Air Force; and Major 
Nicholas Dotti, U.S. Army, completed master’s thesis studies during Academic 
Year 2006-07 on topics related to interrogation. Each thesis is a remarkable and 
useful document. 

Special Agent Stone researched U.S. efforts during World War II to 
develop language and interrogation capacities to deal with our Japanese enemy. 
He found that military leaders, often working with civilian counterparts, cre- 
ated and implemented successful strategies, building on cultural and linguistic 
skills that substantially aided the war effort for the U.S. and its Allies. 

Special Agent Shoemaker studied the experiences of three successful 
interrogators during the Vietnam War. Like S/A Stone, S/A Shoemaker suggests 
that policymakers and practitioners have much to learn from professionals who 
served effectively for years in the field educing information. And like Stone, 
Shoemaker highlights the importance of a deep understanding of the language, 
psychology, and culture of adversaries and potential allies in other countries. 

Major Dotti examined recent policy and practice with regard to tactical 
and field interrogations, especially with regard to the efforts of Special Forces 
soldiers in Iraq. He concludes that the “letter” of current doctrine contradicts its 
“intent.” Major Dotti offers recommendations that he believes are both consis- 
tent with the intent of military doctrine and likely to increase the effectiveness 
of U.S. interrogation practices in the field. 



Each of these studies demonstrates that thoughtful, pragmatic research 
can produce stimulating and useful knowledge that may aid 21st century deci- 
sion-makers. Together these reports suggest that, by looking at both the distant 
and recent past, planners and operators can gain insights that may lead to future 
successes in educing information from adversaries. 

In publishing these studies, the National Defense Intelligence College 
continues to serve the military, law enforcement, and intelligence communities, 
and the nation in general, by supporting and disseminating information and 
perspectives that sharpen and improve our thinking in key national security 
arenas. 
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COMMENTARY 



Mr. Bryan Vossekuil 

Member, ISB Study on Educing Information 



From ad hoc Interrogation to an Educing 
Information Profession? 

Q: Has the U.S. faced an adversary in the past that appeared unusually 
and confoundingly alien? 

Q: Can one persuade such an adversary to provide useful information 
after capture? 

Q: Can valuable information be obtained using interrogation methods 
that are consonant with American values? Can one build an effective opera- 
tional accord with an exceedingly difficult adversary? Are there successful 
examples from the past that speak to these questions? 

Q: Has the U.S. ever had a successful, government-wide, systems 
approach to educing information — that is, to interrogation? 

The answers to these questions all seem to be “yes.” 

Special Agent Stone tells us that the Japanese were seen as a formidable 
and “otherworldly” adversary in 1941. The U.S. was poorly prepared to face 
such an adversary. Few military or civilian Americans spoke Japanese, which 
was regarded by many as an impossible language (in 1940, for example, the 
Navy had only a dozen sailors and officers regarded as fully proficient in Japa- 
nese). There were few Americans who understood the culture and psychology 
of Japan, which was seen as profoundly alien. The Japanese soldier seemed to 
fight with religious zeal, was willing to be a kamikaze pilot (a suicide bomber), 
and was feared as one who would rather die than be captured. Gathering vital 
intelligence through interrogation under these circumstances seemed a nearly 
impossible challenge. Developing a national program to do so seemed even 
harder. 

Through cooperation of military and civilian counterparts, such a program 
was created during WW II — a program so successful that it is credited, by some 
observers, with shortening the war in the Pacific by two years. This program was 
founded upon knowledge of Japanese culture and psychology, language profi- 
ciency — and pointedly humane treatment of those captured. Its success was also 
largely due to a decision, controversial at the time, to employ Nisei interrogators. 



This experience, as described by Special Agent Stone in his essay, implicitly invites 
comparison to our current conflicts in Iraq and elsewhere. 

Special Agent Shoemaker details U.S. interrogation efforts in the insurgent 
conflict in Vietnam — another conflict in which our country encountered chal- 
lenges in understanding the enemy’s culture and language. He provides case studies 
of successful counterinsurgency interrogators. Using their experiences, he describes 
effective interrogation strategies and highlights a handful of successful interrogators. 
Interestingly, in a number of examples cited, success seemed to be generated at least 
in part by what happened outside the interrogation session. These stories remind 
the reader of the power of appealing to individual interests and of cultural under- 
standing, in forming a personal relationship or building an operational accord in 
order to get information. Shoemaker also argues that our reputation in the interna- 
tional community is strongly influenced by our interrogation practices. 

Major Dotti — a highly trained member of Army Special Forces — 
called himself the “Accidental Interrogator.” He offers a first-person account 
of some of the challenges of field interrogations in the current conflict in 
Iraq. He raises specific questions about authorization, preparation, and over- 
sight of interrogations in the field. What is really appropriate? Who is best 
suited to conduct field interrogations when there are serious time impera- 
tives? How ought interrogators be trained and supported? Do we need some 
modification of war plans and doctrine to plan for the future? 

The three essays taken together remind us that our nation has lost sight 
of some of the wisdom of the past. The reader may reflect on whether the U.S. 
needs a government-wide systems approach and long-term strategic plan- 
ning for future intelligence-driven interviewing efforts. 

There are many difficult questions for the future that touch on interrogation, 
educing information, and intelligence interviewing. For example, who, in addition 
to uniformed and terrorist combatants, might have critical information? In which 
countries and cultures will these needs arise next year? How can we develop per- 
manent capacities to obtain the information we need, especially from so-called 
High Value Persons? How should we deal with potentially knowledgeable chil- 
dren, very old people, women, and badly injured civilian casualties? How can we 
v -.. | deal with the obvious need for many more professional female interrogators? 

Our nation needs this work to be professionalized in order to educe 
information effectively over the coming years, in ways consonant with 
American values. It needs Educing Information Professional Teams, resource 
planning, case studies, and research for continuous improvement. In all like- 
lihood, we will need to maintain a cadre of highly trained professionals on a 
robust, ongoing basis. This book from NDIC suggests that the U.S. has had 
some success in the past that may help inform the future. 



Enhancing Interrogation 

Introduction 

[The] barbarous custom of whipping men suspected of having 
important secrets to reveal must be abolished. It has always 
been recognized that this method of interrogation, by put- 
ting men to the torture, is useless. The wretches say whatever 
comes into their heads and whatever they think one wants to 
believe. Consequently, the Commander-in-Chief forbids the 
use of a method which is contrary to reason and humanity. 

— Napoleon Bonaparte to Major General Louis-Alexandre 
Berthier, during the French military campaign in Egypt, 1798 



Some may argue that we would be more effective if we sanctioned 
torture or other expedient methods to obtain information from 
the enemy. They would be wrong. Beyond the basic fact that such 
actions are illegal, history shows that they also are frequenffy nei- 
ther useful nor necessary. Certainly, extreme physical action can 
make some “talk;” however, what the individual says may be of 
questionable value. In fact, our experience in applying the inter- 
rogation standards laid out in the Army Field Manual (2-22.3) 
on Human Intelligence Collector Operations that was published 
last year shows that the techniques in the manual work effectively 
and humanely in eliciting information from detainees. 

— General David H. Petraeus, U.S. Army, Commanding, to 
Soldiers, Sailors, Airmen, Marines, and Coast Guardsmen 
serving in Multi-National Force-Iraq, 2007 



The issue of so-called “enhanced interrogation techniques” has occupied 
the national agenda almost continuously since the first public revelations in April 
2004 of Iraqi prisoner abuse by U.S. Army soldiers in Baghdad’s Abu Ghraib 
prison. Intelligence interrogation, as interpreted and applied in a variety of ways 




throughout history, is one of humankinds oldest practices. 1 The objective of this 
volume. Interrogation: World War II, Vietnam, and Iraq, based on student research 
at the National Defense Intelligence College in conjunction with the Director 
of National Intelligences ongoing Intelligence Science Board Study on Educing 
Information, is to inform a broad audience of intelligence professionals, policy- 
makers, and the general public about intelligence interrogation techniques that 
truly enhance our chances for success in the Global War on Terrorism. The work 
reviews the current legal and operational status of enhanced interrogation tech- 
niques, as well as their origin. That is the subject of this essay. 

A Presidential Veto 

On 8 March 2008, President George W Bush vetoed the proposed Intelli- 
gence Authorization Act of 2008. hi his message to the House of Representatives 
explaining his veto, the President focused on his disagreement with Congress over 
its attempt to restrict the Central Intelligence Agency’s continued use of enhanced 
interrogation techniques. Section 327 of the legislation stipulated that all intelli- 
gence interrogation methods conform to those currently authorized in U.S. Army 
Field Manual (FM) 2-22.3 for use by Department of Defense (DoD) interrogators. 2 
Essentially, the intent of the legislation was to extend the same interrogation require- 
ments specified for DoD in the Detainee Treatment Act of 2005 to all elements of the 
Intelligence Community. 3 hi response, President Bush emphasized that accepting 
such restrictions would jeopardize national security. “It is vitally important that the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). . .conduct a separate and specialized interroga- 
tion program for terrorists who possess the most critical information in the War on 
Terror [which] has helped the United States prevent a number of attacks.” 4 

Commenting on the interrogation technique known as “waterboarding” 
(a harsh procedure simulating drowning that CIA Director Michael Hayden 
earlier acknowledged his agency has used against certain senior al Qaeda opera- 
tives 5 ), President Bush clarified that his disagreement was “not over any particular 
interrogation technique. . . [but] the need. . .to shield from disclosure to al Qaeda 



1 Intelligence interrogation is currently defined in U.S. Army Field Manual (FM) 2-22.3 as 
“the systematic process of using approved interrogation approaches to question a captured or 
detained person to obtain reliable information to satisfy intelligence requirements, consistent 
with applicable law and policy.” FM 2-22.3, Human Intelligence Collector Operations (Washing- 
ton, DC: Department of the Army, 6 September 2006), 5-13. 

2 President George W. Bush, “Message to the House of Representatives,” The White House, 8 
March 2008, http://www.whitehouse.gov/news/releases/2008/03/20080308-l.html (accessed 
19 July 2008). 

3 See SEC. 1002. in the Detainee Treatment Act of 2005, as reproduced in Bernard J. Hib- 
bitts, ed., Jurist: Legal News and Research, 31 December 2005, http://jurist.law.pitt.edu/ 
gazette/2005/12/detainee-treatment-act-of-2005-white.php (accessed 19 July 2008). 

4 President George W. Bush, “Message to the House of Representatives." 

5 “Hearing of the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence," Annual Worldwide Threat Assess- 
ment, 5 February 2008, 24, http://www.dni.gov/testimonies/20080205_transcript.pdf (accessed 
22 July 2008). 



and other terrorists the interrogation techniques they may face upon capture.” 
Addressing the legal and moral outcry against waterboarding and other enhanced 
procedures that some have alleged to be torture. President Bush was resolute: “The 
United States opposes torture, and I remain committed to following international 
and domestic law regarding the humane treatment of people in its custody” 6 In 
his weekly radio address to the American people that same day, the President inti- 
mated that CLAs special interrogation program was a key factor in the United States 
escaping further attacks by al Qaeda during the past six and a half years. Conced- 
ing to Congress, according to the President, by restricting the “CLA to methods in 
the Field Manual. . .could cost American lives. We have no higher responsibility 
than stopping terrorist attacks. And this is no time for Congress to abandon prac- 
tices that have a proven track record of keeping America safe.” 7 

Congressional critics immediately challenged the President’s command of 
the facts regarding how much safer the American people are as a result of the CLAs 
aggressive methods. Chairman of the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence, 
John D. (Jay) Rockefeller IV, claimed that despite the President’s assertions 



I have heard nothing to suggest that information obtained 
from enhanced interrogation techniques has prevented an 
imminent terrorist attack. And I have heard nothing that 
makes me think the information obtained from these tech- 
niques could not have been obtained through traditional 
interrogation methods used by military and law enforcement 
interrogations. On the other hand, I do know that coercive 
interrogations can lead detainees to provide false information 
in order to make the interrogation stop. 8 



Milt Bearden, a 30-year veteran of CLA clandestine operations, agrees. Writ- 
ing in the Washington Independent, Bearden takes the administration to task for 
its repeated assurances that, by revealing terrorist plots before they were hatched, 
enhanced interrogation techniques have saved American lives. Bearden maintains, 
“The administration’s claims of having ‘saved thousands of Americans’ can be dis- 
missed out of hand because credible evidence has never been offered — not even an 
authoritative leak of any major terrorist operation interdicted based on information 
gathered from these interrogations in the past seven years.” Rather Bearden sees 
administration statements reflecting the battle raging since 9/11 between the “old 

6 President George W. Bush, “Message to the House of Representatives.’’ 

7 President George W. Bush, “President’s Radio Address,” The White House, 8 March 2008, 
http://www.whitehouse.gov/news/releases/2008/03/20080308.html (accessed 19 July 2008). 

8 “Bush: Limiting CIA Interrogations ‘Could Cost American Lives,'” TPM Muckraker, 8 March 
2008, http://tpmmuckraker.talkingpointsmemo.eom/2008/03/bushjimiting_cia_interrogatio.php 
(accessed 20 July 2008). 




